THE   DEFENCE   OF  DEMOCRACY
self-evident in the strict sense of the word is plain from
the fact that it was not self-evident to so penetrating a
political thinker as Aristotle, to whom, on the con-
trary, it was self-evident that the most numerous sec-
tion of the inhabitants of the city-state should be
regarded as mere instruments. The apparent self-
evidence of the duty of regarding members of society
as ends, and not as means, really derives from the fact
that the ethical element of the Christian revelation has
come to be regarded as self-evident. It is because we
are members of a Christian civilization that the
primacy of the ethico-political over the necessities of
the collectivity has hitherto been regarded as axio-
matic.
That it is axiomatic only for Christian minds, and in
a Christian civilization, has been the astonishing lesson
of the past twenty years of history: wherein the weak-
ness of the democratic mind has been so painfully re-
vealed. It is the weakness of the mind which had come,
imperceptibly, to regard the primacy of the ethico-
political as given in the nature of things, that is, as an
axiom deriving from the natural reason of man, instead
of from the supernatural revelation of God in Christ.
This descent of the axiom from the supernatural to the
natural order was not surprising in members of a society
whose political history for three centuries might be
summed up as the slow conversion of the conviction of the
value of the individual to God into a conviction of the
value of the individual in his own right. By that gradual
secularization of the Christian conviction political
democracy had in fact been achieved. But that pro-
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